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THE EVILS OF QUACKERY, AND ITS REMEDIES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. — 


Srr,—In Number 16 of the Journal I have read, with much satisfac- 
tion, a well-written article upon the subject of quackery, by J. F. Skin- 
ner, M.D., of Vermont. The evils of which he complains do certainly | 
exist to a very great extent, and it is really mortifying. to think upon 
them. The whole atmosphere has become darkened, and dust is cast 
in the eyes of the public. The press has been suborned, and is spread- 
ing its miasm through a thousand channels. ere almanacs, 
pamphlets and handbills, filled with the grossest false , are scattered 
broad-cast through every town and hamlet, far and near. Their effects 
are seen and felt all around us. Confidence in scientific means is much 
impaired, and whole communities have gone a whoring after quackery. 
Proprietors and venders of nostrums become rich, and the poor invalid 
spends his last breath in a chase after some ignis fatuus, whilst the 
honest and intelligent physician is often left to pine in poverty and die in 
obscurity. Homoeopathy, hydropathy, neuropathy, isopathy, mesmerism, 
Thomsonism, and numerous other pathys and «sms, are received and 
adopted by great numbers who ought to know better. The cultivation 
of the mind and the diffusion of information appear to have little or no 
effect in correcting the evil. Facts and arguments, and appeals to rea~ 
son, are ineffectual. The serpent has made its way from the nursery 
of the humble to the bed-chambers of the great. Perhaps the sun 
never shone upon a more intelligent people than the present inhabitants 
of New England, and certainly quackery was never more rife every- 
where. At the first view there seems to be a mystery in this, but a little 
reflection will soon clear it up. 

Man is partly the subject of reason, and partly of inclination. His 
conduct is the result of both. Sometimes one, and sometimes the other, 
predominates. Reason is not always in exercise. But instinctive pro- 
pensities and antipathies are never wanting, and to their influence must 
we look for the thousand follies and inconsistencies with which human 
life everywhere abounds. With all classes, the idea of a doctor is asso» 
ciated with sickness and distress. The very thought is repulsive. Emetics, 
cathartics, bleeding and blistering, and numerous other nauseous or pai 
ful a in imagination at the sound of a name, 
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repugnance is often heightened by early culture. Before the child is 
learnt to say his infant prayers, he is taught to dread the doctor. He is 
told that the doctor will come to bleed him, or cut off his ears, if he is | 
disobedient. To the mind of the child the doctor becomes an odious 
being. This early impression is seldom wholly effaced in after life. 
The feelings and sentiments of most men appear to be of the same 
character, and nothing but the urgency of pain or apprehension of 
danger will induce them to seek relief from such a source. Perhaps the 
experience of the individual has heightened this disgust. ‘The physician 
with whom. he is best acquainted may be uncouth in his manners, vul- 
gar and indelicate in his language, slovenly in his dress, and harsh and 
unfeeling in his treatment. ‘The most common observer may see that he 
is not infallible; and, worst of all, he may make no positive promises of 
cure, or the invalid himself, laboring under some protracted or incurable 
malady, may have already become discouraged and faithless in all scien- 
tific means. If, under some such circumstances, quackery proffers its aid, 
it is likely to receive a hearty welcome. And is this strange? On the 
one hand every thought is odious and painful; whilst, on the other, 
aria promises a speedy cure by the most easy and delectable means. 

s it strange that in such circumstances the patient should yield to his 
strong instinctive propensities, and consent to take some sweet panacea 
or sugar-coated pill, or sip infinitesimal doses of sublimated nothing, when 
he is told that it cannot hurt, but will surely cure him? Is it strange 
that in such cases men sometimes give themselves up to the treatment 
of some vagrant imp, when he comes in the garb of an angel of mercy, 

with words of compassion and assurances of cure ? 

There is in the human mind a strong propensity to grasp whatever is 
marvellous. This has manifested itself in every age, and in all states 
and conditions of society. It may be modified, but is not eradicated by 
intellectual culture. Men seem to delight in embracing visions and riding 
upon phantoms. In the early ages the medical art was but little better 
than necromancy. The ancients had their incantations, their abracada- 
bra, their charms, and their amulets. These have long since been done 
away with in form and in name, but their essence is still retained, and 
shows itself in the present age, in the shapes of homceopathy, mesmerism, 
Indian skill, and in a thousand other transcendental humbugs. 

_ The strong antipathy which the public entertain towards educated practi- 
tioners is sure to manifest itself in every prosecution for mal-practice. 
The case of Francis Conant vs. Peter Manning, recently tried at Lowell, 
Is an example of that kind. A similar disposition is often seen in legisla- 
tive bodies. Whenever a few ignorant empirics apply for an act of in- 
corporation which shall recognize them as a scientific association, on a 
par with the most learned institutions of the country, and admit them 
to all the honors, privileges and immunities of such societies, they often 
find plenty of advocates, ready and anxious to grant them all they ask ; 
and if any opposition is made to such applications, the miscreants cry out 
persecution! A portion of the public seem determined that quackery 
shall go unrebuked, and that ignorance and fraud shall receive the respect 
and enjoy the rewards due to learning and merit. And _ not satisfied 
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with this, the law which holds the licensed practitioner pecuniarily re- 
sponsible for his professional acts, releases the common quack from all 
accountability. | 

Notwithstanding all the improvements that are constantly making in 
medicine and its collateral sciences, and the great increase of labor, study 
and expense now required of the graduate, the value of the profession to 
its members, its public standing, and its influence in society, have much 
declined. Any one who chooses, assumes the title of doctor, and the 
public appear to make little or no distinction between the shoe-maker 
or brewer of yesterday and the man who has devoted his whole life to the 
studies and labors of his profession. Everybody knows that the young 
man must serve his time and learn his trade before he can make a watch, 
cut a coat, or practise successfully any mechanical art. Every one 
knows that no rude, unpractised hand can make melody on the organ or 
piano. But many seem to suppose that very little knowledge is neces- 
sary to tune this “harp of thousand strings,” or put in order this most 
complicated and wonderful system of organs. For this superhuman task, 
the wild man of the forest, or the wilder quack in society, is deemed 
amply qualified. literate men are every day laying aside their tools, 
changing their dress, and going about to offer their services to the public 
in the capacity of doctors ; and it is a mortifying fact that such men are 
patronized. ‘Thick as the frogs of Egypt, they may be seen burrowing 
in every nook and corner of the country. Nostrum-making and nostrum- 
vending have become important items in yankee enterprise., The 
widow parts with her last mite for a bottle of sweetened water called 
sarsaparilla, and the miserable hectic lets go his last dollar for some 
pretended sanative that hurries him along to the gates of death. | 

Every good physician and every genuine philanthropist deplores this 
state of things, and would rejoice to find a remedy ; and your Vermont 
correspondent proposes that competent physicians prepare good medi- 
cines and place them in market, so that they may take the place of much 
of the vile trash now sold. This suggestion, doubtless, proceeded from 
good motives, and some may think it a proper: course ; but in my view 
there are many strong objections to it. Perhaps few men are aware 
of the immense capital invested in the nostrum business. It extends 
over the whole United States. The shelves of apothecaries, grocers, 
confectioners and barbers, groan under the weight of bottles, boxes and 
packages of this sort. ‘They are sold from the pedlar’s cart in the street, 
and are carried from door to door in trunks and baskets, and it is _proba- 
ble that the whole capital employed in this nefarious trade exceeds the 
whole amount required to carry on all the whaling business in the United 
States. This being the case, no successful competition could be expect- 
ed from the employment of a small capital. 

Another objection is, that medicines, prepared by physicians of learn- 
ing and experience, and placed in market without any false reeommenda- 
tions or fraudulent certificates, would never sell. Purchasers generally 
select such articles as carry along with them the greatest number of the 
greatest lies; and in such a competition ne honest man could expect to 
succeed, It is really surprising to what an unblushing extent fraudu- 
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lent certificate-making is carried. Many of the signatures are fictitious, 
and were never given by anybody. Some have been given just to 
oblige a friend, or get rid of a troublesome importunity. Others have 
been surreptitiously obtained ; and many persons, whose names are now’ 
going the rounds of the daily papers, certifying that they have been’ 
cured of some grave disorder, have long since died of that same disorder. 
And the publishers of newspapers, for a liberal compensation, often 
consent to puff the most worthless preparations. In order for a medi- 

cine to sell well, there must be some mystery about it. Its composition 
‘must be unknown. Perhaps the pretended secret remedy used by some 
deceased practitioner, some Indian cure-all, or German preparation, or 
the syrup or extract of some canchalagua, or other foreign root or plant. 
Proprietors and patentées of nostrums always caution the public against 
counterfeits, whilst they themselves are the greatest counterfeits in 
existence. 

But if it were possible to substitute good efficient preparations for the 
many worthless compounds now in use, it is quite doubtful whether it would 
be of general benefit. Unprofessional men would not be competent to 
prescribe active medicines for themselves or friends. ‘They would not and 
could not know what preparation they ought to use, and they would 
therefore be obliged to consult a physician, or be in danger of using a 
wrong medicine. Much mischief is now done by such means, and much 
more would be done if many of the nostrums now in use were not 
almost inert, neither capable of doing much good nor harm, and just” 
about as well adapted to the cure of one complaint as another. Of 
this class are most of the preparations of sarsaparilla, and many other 
- articles. Now if people will, of their own accord, be constantly taking 
medicine unadvisedly, the more inert it is, the better. Let them, if they 
will, satiate their cravings with sweet infusions of pipsissewa, sarsapa- 
rilla, tomato and dandelion, which, taken ad libitum, will have little 
effect, except upon the imagination and the purse. 

I presume that your correspondent had not fully considered the plan 
proposed, and that upon further consideration he would himself abandon 
it. Such a course would detract from the dignity of the profession, de- 
grade it in the eyes of the public, and bring it down almost to a level 
with quackery itself. It would be like entering the arena of a gladiator 
to fight with wild beasts ; and however much we may regret the pre- 
sent state of things, we cannot expect to remedy them by such means. 

Whilst enumerating the various causes that have contributed to bring 
the profession into its nt condition, I purposely deferred, to this place, 
the mention of one other important cause. ‘This cause is to be found at 
home. It lies at our own doors, and is in and among ourselves. Great 
numbers have got into the profession with few or no qualifications for it; 
some without a sufficient preliminary education, and many with very 
imperfect professional study. ‘The libraries of many instructers have 
been very defective, and their talents for teaching meagre. Many young 
men have been initiated into the profession without any adequate know- 
ledge of its requirements. ‘The acquisition of a diploma was’ the chief 
object of their study. This obtained, they have no further use for medi- 
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cal books. Perhaps they read nothing at all; or, worse than this, fill 
their heads with the nonsense of Dickens or the phantasms of Bulwer 
—or, not having sufficient professional employment, they devote a part 
of their time to other pursuits, which saad to disqualify them. for thei 
own avocation. Practice and experience, unaccompanied with reading 
and reflection, do such men but little good. Their medical horizon soon 
becomes very contracted. A few things comprise the whole of their 
system of therapeutics. Perhaps the lancet, mercury, antimony or 
opium, are the great guns that ce always fire on all occasions. Salts 
and senna, rhubarb and soda, with some extraordinary pills, powders or 
plasters of their own compounding, make up the sum of their daily pre- 
scriptions ; and whoever sends for a physician of this sort expects to be 
bled, blistered or vomited, or subunitted to some other painful or nauseous 
medication. And who can blame any one, if, in view of such treatment, 
he should prefer to taste sugar mites or to seek relief in the downy arms 
of homceopathy ? Perhaps physicians generally are too inattentive to 
the daily improvements of the science. ‘Their private libraries are sel- 
dom what they ought to be, and their means of information defective. 
Many take no medical journal, and seldom add a new volume to their 
scanty stock of old books. Such men seem to suppose, that having 
cyphered clear through the book, there cannot be anything more for them 
to learn. What would be thought of an attorney who gave up reading 
law books? or a politician who read no newspapers? Such men must 
certainly be behind the times. If intelligent physicians desire to over- 
throw quackery, let them endeavor to live it down. Let no smell of it 
be upon their own garments. Let them discard all quackery and quack 
medicines. Let them endeavor to make the calling what it should be, 
elevate it to its proper station, and give it its just influence. Let each 
one resolve that he will do his duty faithfully, so that the vocation shall 
not be disparaged by him. Let him devote his time and thoughts to it, 
and see that his information is posted up to the present hour. When 
he sits down at the bed-side of a patient, let him feel conscious that 
he possesses a knowledge of all known means for his relief, and let 
him see that they are timely and faithfully employed. Let him culti- 
vate all the moral and social virtues. Let gentleness and kindness at- 
tend all his intercourse with the sick, whilst the strictest virtue and most 
perfect integrity are always observed. ‘This is the way to destroy quack- 
ery. These are the sure and only remedies. Dan Kine. 
Taunton, June 1st, 1849. 


DR. SKINNER'S REMEDY FOR QUACKERY. 
[Communicated for the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour.] 


Ir is pleasing to notice, that while medical men, and medical associa- 
tions, are taking cognizance of the continued progress and success of 
quackery, in all the magnitude and multitude of its deceptive forms, as 
practised upon a credulous, medicine-loving community, they do not 
cease to lament the enormity of the evil—some proposing one remedy, 
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and some another. We like Dr. Skinner’s remarks upon the different 
forms of quackery, together with its evils; and yet we cannot believe his 
proposed remedy a wise, honorable, or politic one, for the profession to 
adopt, or one calculated to succeed. ) 

Let medical men or medical associations, prepare, or sanction the pre- 
paration, of a medicinal compound, to be placed on sale for the cure of 
disease (the patient being his own prescriber), and they to all intents and 
purposes rank themselves (and the public will not be slow to accord 
them the honor) with “ Indian doctors,” ‘ botanic physicians,” &c. &c. 
No matter if their motives, like those of their cotemporary quacks, are 
“not for the sake of gain” ; it would be difficult for the educated physi 
vian to convince the ignorant members of the community that there was a 
difference in the principles or motives of the regular, scientific practitioner 
and those of the one who styles himself “ eclectic,” ‘ reformed,” “ elec- 
tro-magnetic,” or who assumes any other title for the sake of notoriety 
or pecuniary profit. But, in fact, were the medical fraternity thus to 
level themselves with these despicable, duping pill-makers, and syrup- 
venders, their medicines would not acquire so extensive a sale or reputa- 
tion as those of the latter, from the fact that the unprincipled quack 
will go far beyond the point which the honor or honesty of the regularly- 
educated M.D. will allow Aim to go, in the matter of giving publicity to 
his remedies, by advertisements, assumed recommendations, &c. A me- 
dicinal compound, fairly and yet truly pretending merits in the cure of 
a particular disease, would scarcely obtain the looking at, by one of the 
wholesale medicine-eaters who throng every community. (And yet the 
honor and integrity of the Massachusetts Medical Society would be 
placed at extreme hazard, by one of its members advertising a curative 
agent for sale, and according to it more than this common meed of praise.) 
But if by its side stands another concoction of roots and herbs, pretend- 
ing to have cured thousands of the “ills to which flesh is heir,” and 
promising to effect even more in the future, with a solemn, pitiful in- 
junction to “take care of that cough,” “ beware of the impurities of the 

lood,” &c., the article is purchased, taken home, and if the patient’s 
ill has been an imaginary one, and his faith in the efficacy of the 
medicine is sufficient, he is cured, or his condition so much improved | 
that a few more bottles completely restore him. And yet if he is of 
an hypochondriacal turn of mind, his eye will soon fall upon some 
pamphlet detailing the symptoms of a multitude of diseases, and their 

ositive cure by some wonderful panacea, when he will be sure to find 
frimself laboring under a decidedly bad “liver complaint,” or something 
worse, and so again he goes to dosing. 

Now it seems to me impossible for honorable and scientific men to 
meet and cope with unprincipled quacks, on their own ground ; for in 
concocting a medicinal compound for sale, it will most surely rank itself 
among specifics, even if its originator does not place it there. And 
no medical man, of deserved repute, is a believer in spectfic remedies. 
No honorable man can recommend the general adaptation of a par- 
ticular compound to the cure of different diseases, or different cases 
of the same disease ; for he must have regard to peculiarities of consti- 
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tution in different individuals, as well as to the different stages of the 
same disease, and likewise its complications. Besides, this wholesale 
method of dispensing medicine, even in slight indispositions, acknowledges 
the patient’s ability to diagnose his own maladies and prescribe for them, 
and in this way might not the more serious and fatal maladies be often 
mistaken for the slighter ills, until even medical skill and acumen would 
be applied too late. 

But aside from the possible event of such an occasional indiscretion, 
and aside from the levelling, degrading character the course under dis- 
cussion would give to members of the medical profession who tolerated 
it, the writer believes that, instead of doing away with quackery, it 
would only countenance and give it a more extended and respectable 
career ; for to stolen honors, would be added the gratuitous bestowal of 
character for knowledge, skill and research, earned by years of toil and 
perplexity in the practice of duty with honest purpose. Such an ac- 
quisition of maailieat talents and skill, to the corps of doctors practising 
quackery, would cause this “ unclean beast” to croak even more loudly, 
and, with its new assumption of power and influence, ingratiate himself 
still more strongly in the favor of a credulous community. No! such a 
course would be too degrading to be countenanced by respectable men, 
with so little hope of success ; for, according to the old maxim, “union . 
is strength.” 

And yet I would not despair of opposing successfully this moral as 
well as dene evil. Let the united voice of every respectable physi- 
cian in Massachusetts proclaim its testimony to the evils of quackery ; and 
would there not be power enough in that voice to induce the Legislature 
of this enlightened State, at least, to impose a tax upon every pill-box 
and sarsaparilla bottle, labelled and sold by unlicensed hands? To be 
sure we should be accused of seeking self-protection ; but such an ac- 
cusation could be reasoned away. : 

There is a class of itinerant, disgusting, self-styled doctors, who are 
nuisances in any community, constantly in motion, stirring up the sto- 
machs of a set of idle tattlers, too lazy to work, and yet in just a pro- 
per condition to swallow pills and syrups with activity. Indeed, it is 
strange what a collection of the scum of society will assemble around 
the place of rendezvous of these “ travelling doctors,” immediately 
after the circulation of their flaming hand-bills. And yet those very 
people one would never think of calling sick ; butin a few days or weeks 
the regular must listen to a most pitiable tale of suffering endured by 
them perhaps for years. The “Indian doctor” “had at once seen 
they wore an” unhealthy countenance, and began to tell them just how 
they felt, without feeling their pulse, or looking at their tongues, “and 
then his medicine helped them, right off.” . 

Now how long shall the community be imposed upon by such intole- 
rable knaves? And the imposition is as much upon the purse as 
upon the credulity of the people. The laws of the State would forbid 
my going about from town to town, and from house to house, to sell articles 
of merchandize, without the payment of a certain fee, for the privilege of 
so doing; and yet how is it that these unprincipled persons are per- 
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mitted to come into this or any other community, and draw largely 
upon its purse, without giving any equivalent therefor, and without pur- 
chasing a right of the public guardians for thus duping and cheating the 
people? ‘Truly this is, in one sense, a land of equal privileges, but in 
another respect one of unequal protection. What should oppose the 
passage of a law by our State Legislature, imposing a tax upon these 
medicine-mongers, sufficiently large to reduce the measure of their gains ? 
Surely a list of grievances, sufficiently long and intolerable, could be 
framed by us, who are placed in a situation to observe to what extent the 
people are the victims of these lawless men. 

But the moral sense of the more intelligent portion of the community 
must be arrayed against the evil. And here let me express the opinion, 
that publishers of newspapers, especially those strictly religious, might 
be our coadjutors in this work of reform. Let them utterly refuse to 
advertise any patent or quack medicine, and let such refusal be made 
known to their patrons (advice, perhaps, more easily given than readily 
accepted). Yet it would seem they might be thus persuaded, if 
strictly honest in their pretensions of being good and doing good. For 
can it aot be made to appear, that in advertising, as they now do, the 
so-called patent medicines of the day, they are giving publicity and coun- 
tenance to statements utterly false, and that, too, for hire ? 

But the people at large, the consumers of these pills and syrups, 
must be particularly appealed to. It is believed that the different sys- 
tems of practice can be so explained to them, as to enable them to dis- 
tinguish between any particular form of quackery, and the exhibition of 
science in the practice of medicine. It is believed they can be made to 
see there is no difference between poisons as such, whether vegetable or 
mineral ; and when that can be thoroughly accomplished, all exclusively 
vegetable systems of practice will vanish, and speedily be numbered 
among the “things that were.” It is believed that they can be per- 
suaded to pay more attention to hygienic rules, and dose less. 

But how can the people be reached in these matters? Why, surely 
it is an established truth that a physician, in the true sense of the 
word, is a philanthropist. Let, then, a body of physicians, either State 
or national, raise, by subscription or otherwise, a fund, a part of which 
shall be appropriated as a prize to be paid for the best popular exposition 
of quackery, adapted to the reading of the common people, and the re- 
mainder for its publication in a cheap form for gratuitous distribution. 
Now is not this a feasible plan for the suppression of an evil which can- 
not be finally conquered until we, as a profession, shall cease to fret and 
begin to act? J. E. 

st Douglas, Mass., May 26, 1849. 


NEW REMEDIES AND NEW TREATMENT. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The following new remedies, and new treatment of certain dis- 
eases—new to the profession, so far as I am aware of—I have tested in 
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practice and found highly efficacious. Knowing their value, I submit 


them. 

I. Camphentine.—Make a saturated solution of oil of turpentine and 
gum camphor. ‘Turpentine is a great solvent of camphor, requiring for 
a saturated solution nearly the following proportions :—Oii of turpentine, 
1 ounce; gum camphor, 5 drachms. For want of a better name, I 
call the solution camphentine ; it is at least suggestive. | 

Uses.—1. Externally, as an application in affections purely nervous 
—very rare cases, by the way. With many of those nervous pains oc- 
curring during pregnancy, it acts like a charm. Rubbed upon the head 
and around the neck, it frequently cures nervous headache.. 2. Inter- 
nally, in some cases of neuralgia and rheumatism, it would undoubtedly 
— highly beneficial, but as it must be a powerful medicine, I have 

n very cautious in its use. 1 have used it in two cases only, and with 
success, in doses of two drops on sugar. 3. In liniment. } 

II. Camphentine Liniment.—R. Camphentine, camphorated oil, aqua 
ammonia, quad., 44 equal parts. M. 

This liniment is, probably, unsurpassed by any for the removal of 
pains, inflammations, sprains, lameness, spinal affections, &c. ! 

Mullein Seeds—R. Strong decoction of mullein seeds, French 
brandy, a4 equal parts. M. 

This lotion, rubbed upon the spine, I thought unequalled for all spinal 
affections, until I got up the camphentine liniment. 

IV. Corns, Bunions, &c.—R. Oil of turpentine, l-ounce ; table salt, 
1 teaspoonful. M. | | 

Applied to enlarged toe-joints, or to itching feet, it gives immediate re- 
lief, and its continued application soon cures. Applied to corns, it fre- 
quently relieves and often cures. ! 

V. Inflamed Breasts.—Place upon the breast a piece of flannel wet with 
hot water, and cover it completely with oiled silk. Renew occasionally, 
Or, in severe cases, take a tin basin, make four small holes in its bottom, 
then invert it upon the breast; lay a wet cloth upon it covered by a dr 
one, and hold a flat or andiron upon it, as hot as can be borne, whi 
drives the steam in upon the breast. Afterwards use the wet flannel - 
and oiled silk. ‘This treatment, properly and energetically pursued, will 
cure every case of inflamed breast, however severe the attack may be. 

The same treatment, applied to the lower part of the bowels, restores 
suppressed lochia. ‘The same also enters largely into the true principles 
of treatment for inflammation of the bowels, of the bladder, of the 
uterus, of puerperal fever, phlegmasia dolens, &c. 

V1. Hen Oil should seldom, if ever, be used internally. Used exter- 
nally it is very relaxing. Rubbed upon the throat, in croup, it appears 
to loosen the phlegm, and frequently gives great relief. Rubbed upon 
the bowels, it is a powerful preparatory parturient—too much so, if long 
continued. 

VII. Relaxing Liniment, or Preparatory Parturient.—R. Hen oil,2 
ounces ; olive oil, 2 ounces ; crystallized soap, pulv., 1 drachm ; borax, 
pulv., $ teaspoonful ; alum, pulv., 1 do. ; table salt, 2do. M. 

Keep it very warm, and agitate well for a long time till dissolved. 
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This liniment, rubbed upon the bowels and labia pudendum, two or three 
times a-day, for two to four weeks before confinement, produces a won- 
derful effect, causing a very easy and quick labor, with comparatively 
little pain, and leaves the mother in a condition that enables her to re- 
cover remarkably quick and well; or, to use a common expression, to 
have a “ good getting up.” Under its use labor would not ordinarily oc- 
cupy a fourth of the time, and mothers would not suffer a tenth part of the 
pain they usually do. ‘The only possible objection to its use, that I can 
conceive of, is, that frequently ‘the child would be born before the dog- 
tor could get there.” In those cases where it is desirable to induce labor 
at seven months, the free use of this liniment, for a month or six weeks 
previous, will contribute greatly to the desired effect, and will frequently 
accomplish the object unaided. 

Good, also, in some cases of irritation, engorgement, and hardness of 
the cervix uteri. 

VIII. Inflammation of the Stomach.—R. Sarsaparilla root, 1 ounce ; 
water, 6 ounces. Simmer in a covered dish to three ounces, press, strain, 
and add honey, | ounce ; tr. lavend. comp., 1 drachm. Dose, teas 
ful four or five times a-day. For irritation and inflammation of the sto- 
mach, particularly in recent cases, this is sovereign, and, so far as my 
knowledge extends, unequalled. In severe cases, let the patient take no- 
thing else into the stomach but rice water. In those cases of irritable 
stomach that sometimes occur during the latter stages of pregnancy, this 
is an effectual remedy. 

1X. Morning Sickness.—Much has been said in relation to, and many 
reinedies attempted for, the “ morning sickness,” or periodical sickness 
at the stomach and vomiting that frequently occurs during the earlier 
stages of pregnancy. A somewhat celebrated popular lecturer, I am 
told, recommends to his hearers the use of Champaigne as a remedy ! 
Is it the best remedy? And is it advisable that it should be generally 
used for that purpose? Without descanting upon the theory of disease, 
or the modus operandi of the remedies—for were I to do so, these ar- 
ticles would extend to a volune—I would merely remark that | never saw 
a case of this affection that the patient was not bilious; hence the 
remedy—R. Hyd. chlor. corros., half a grain every morning for two or 
three mornings. This is a disagreeable medicine, and the patient feels 
mean and disagreeable while under its influence ; but it is only for two 
or three days, after which the patient is well. I have never known 
this remedy fail where the least attention was paid to diet. It is pos- 
sible there might be cases where 1 should afterwards use the stomach 
medicine (see VIII.) or an infusion of coltsfoot. 

X. Diabetes.—Diabetes being a disease, not of the kidney, but of the 
blood, whereby the blood is converted into a peculiar quality of urine, 
something is wanted to prevent this change of the blood, and to restore 
it again to its natural state. Sweet apple-tree bark possesses this power 
ina great degree. The following is the best combination and form of 
administration ;—R. Sweet apple-tree bark, 2 lbs. ; wheat bran, 2 Ibs. ; 
flax-seed, 1 Ib. ; water, I gall. M. Boil to half a gallon; press and 
strain. Dose, a wineglassful three times a-day, an hour before eating. 
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The continued use of this medicine will, in recent attacks, cure, and 
in any case retard the disease and prolong life. 

XI. Fits.—Apply cold by means of a tin basin filled with cold water, 
covered with oiled silk and inverted upon the epigastrium.. 

XII. White Maple.—(Acer eriocarpum). Scarlet flowering Maple 
(A. rubrum). 

These two kinds are frequently confounded. ‘The true white maple 
is but little known in New England, while the scarlet flowering maple 
abounds on the borders of streams or in swamps. The bark of the trunk 
is grey, with large whitish spots, and is frequently called the soft maple 
or swamp maple. The inner bark of this kind is the substance used. 

Mode of preparation. Put some of the bark, cut in small pieces, into 
an earthen dish with water, and place it near a fire where it may keep 
warm. It should never boil. When the infusion is of the color of strong 
green tea, it is right for use. | 

Use. As an injection, it will be found one of the best remedies for all 
irritations, engorgments and weakness of the uterus, for menorrhagia, for 
some forms of dysmenorrhcea, and for weakness after parturition. It 
should not, however, be used in active inflammation of the uterus, nor 
until about three weeks after childbirth ; after which its use would prevent 
"all those cases of weakness and uterine difficulties so frequently consequent 

upon child-bearing. 

Method of using. Inject the warm infusion, retaining the syringe in 
the vagina each time for about five minutes, so as to keep the infusion in 
contact with the uterus if possible: throw it up three or four times at one 
sitting, and repeat the process at least three times a-day. 

XIII. Green Tea in Uterine Affections.—Sirong infusion of green 
tea has been used as an injection in uterine affections, with considerable 
success, and by a few is thought to be so valuable a remedy, that they 
attempt to keep it a secret. Were its action fully understood, its efficacy 
could be depended upon with more certainty, the injury it may do could 
be avoided, its benefits increased, and it would not, perhaps, be so highly, 
and blindly esteemed. It is an astringent, and acts as such upon the 
uterus; but whether it is better in that respect than other astringents, as 
acetate of lead and alum, admits of great doubt. Its long-continued use 
is productive of injury, as it shrivels, dries and corrugates the neck of the 
uterus, leaving it in an unnatural, unhealthy condition, causing sterility. 

Its chief action is, however, of another kind, similar to its effects when 
taken into the stomach: but who can tell what that effect is? A 
“ nervous stimulant,” is perhaps answered. What is a nervous stimulant? 
What is its modus operandi? and why and wherein does this so differ 
from others of the same class? Briefly (for I must not mien upon 
my prescribed limits, however new, interesting and inviting the theory 
may be), it increases the circulation of the nervous fluid, produces a free 
and even flow of the electric and nervous fluids, establishes their relative 
proportions, and destroys the undue preponderance of the electric over 
the nervous, which exists in, and is the cause of some uterine affections. 


Hence, in these affections, its administration is of great benefit; but its 


too free use would be productive of injury by destroying the equilibrium 
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again on the other extreme; that is, by causing the nervous fluid to 
greatly preponderate. When used, it should usually be for a week ata 
time only, remitting a week, so using and remitting each alternate week 
as long as may be necessary. 

In certain conditions of the uterus, green tea is a valuable remedy, but 
its improper and long-continued use is productive of injury in two ways, 
as mentioned above, although seldom or never producing uneasiness at 
the time. Its judicious use requires considerable judgment, else it sinks 
to that class of remedies that “ give relief, but do not cure.” Its imme- 
| diate effects are very grateful, and it often gives great temporary relief. 

: XIV. Prolapsus Uteri.—* Falling of the womb,” “ weakness,” “a 
| bearing down,” “ bearing down pains,” as it is variously expressed by the 
women, is a very frequent disease, causing much suffering, and is seldom 


got rid of, although it may be very easily and readily cured. R. Hot 
water, 4 to 6 gallons ; maple bark infusion, 1 pint; salt, half teacupful. 

; Mix for a hip bath, to be used for 20 to 30 minutes at a time every day. 

Great care should be taken not to take cold after its use. Take, at the 
same time, one scruple, or half of an even teaspoonful, of ground. mustard 
made into pills, divided into two doses, one to be taken every night and 
one every morning. ‘The mustard has a direct and specific action upon 
the uterus in such cases. There may be, perhaps, certain states of the 
: stomach attendant where the mustard would disagree; I have not, how- 

a ever, met any such cases, although | have given it where I should have 

said, a priori, that it would disagree. Should there be considerable 

uterine irritation present, use the injections of maple bark infusion at the 
same time. 

The fomentation with oiled silk, the relaxing liniment, the maple bark 
infusion, the green tea, the hip baths and mustard, properly and judiciously 
used, will cure every organic uterine affection that I know of. 

Such are some of my new remedies. I have studiously avoided giving 
theories and explanations as much as possible ; else, instead of an article 
for a periodical, I should have had a volume. Hoping they may be the 
means of doing good to others, as I fully believe they may, I make them 

blic. May I ask to have them tried before they are condemned ? 

hatever value they may possess, I have others still of much greater 
value. Epwarp Marrtocks, M. D. 


“THE DROWNED MOTHER AND HER CHILD.” 
[Communicated for the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal.]} 


As everything that pertains to mind and matter comes within the scope 
-of medical investigation, and yields either directly or indirectly to insure 
in a degree the great end of the profession, I trust that the followin 

notice may not be deemed ultra, should it find a place in your Journal: 
Although the study of the physician is nature, in its diseased and healthy 
_&§ condition, still he is obliged, by the early and continued departure of our 
| race from those natural laws designed for the regulation of its mental 
and physical being, and the adoption of artificial habits, to draw counter 
information from every source that comes within his reach. The medi- 
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um for the selection and application of suitable aids in the preservation 
of our physical existence, is mind. And in accordance with its healthy 
display, are we enabled to preserve unity in the organic operations of our 
being. As mind holds intercourse with the external world through our 
senses, and —— the power of self-restraint, its impressions admit of 
selection and control. The possession of this attribute gives the power 
of improvement, when impression is coupled with reflection ; in view of 


which, I would call the attention of the medical profession to a work of 


art produced by E. Bracket, sculptor, representing A Drownep MorHer 
and Cuxitp, which for conception and beauty of execution is rarely 
equalled. Indeed, should he complete the work in marble, it cannot fail 
to place him in the front rank of his profession. But my present intention 


is to speak particularly of the impression conveyed by his skilful imitation . 


of the pathological signs of the death that he illustrates, which, from their 
perfection, give truthfulness to the subject, and serve, in an eminent 
degree, to impart a feeling of reality in the mind of the beholder. 
he study of the anatomist is in detail, and he looks with indifference 
upon his subject, as the recent tenement of the soul. Dissection, in its 
general bearing, partakes too much of mechanism ; we hold its obj 
too slightly in view. ‘The dissector looks upon his scalpel as the aid by 
which he is enabled to unravel the skilful combinations of nature, and 
study the system in its adjunct parts, with reference to mechanical cause 
and effect. He has learned the almost invariable location of each organ, 
and general relation of parts, and with reliance upon the uniformity of 
nature’s work, can describe their situation and influence when concealed 
beneath their outward garb of flesh. But however well skilled he may 
ve in the investigation, the motor power with which the human system 
is influenced, in accordance with vill, still evades him. The principle 
of vitality, and its relation to mind, is of too ethereal a nature ever to 
come within the scope of material investigation. {t is evidently the bar- 
rier placed between human existence and immortality. A knowledge of 
its source and peculiar character would endow man with the essential 
attributes of the Creator. But we are still human, and cannot jail to 
recognize, through the essence of mind, a boundless existence, upon which 
man will ever prove dependent, although he may have been endowed 
with the ultimate principle of deity. The sculptor has the power to 
model a resemblance to ‘the human form divine,” but he will never be 
able to endow it with vital energy—unless, indeed, the promised millennium 
should confer in a more extended degree the attributes of the Creator. 
Mr. Bracket in his work, which does honor to his perception, has given 
us a representation of the Alpha and Omega of our existence. He has 
taken clay for his guide, bereft of the principle that distinguishes the 
animate from the inanimate, “The Drowned Mother and her Child.” 
The volume of life is there presented to the reflecting mind in its most 
vivid and impressive form. He has attempted that which the sculptor 
is alone able to accomplish. The clay represents woman modelled in 
the highest conception of beauty. The child is supported by her left 
arm, and is the ideal of cherub perfection. Each present in their degree 
the pathological signs common to death by drowning. The anatomical 
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knowledge exhibited in the work is so perfectly in accordance with na- 
ture, that our impressions force us to believe that we contemplate the 
remains of mortality. To the medical man, who has become accustom- 
ed to death from loathsome disease, the study will serve, from the serene 
beauty of expression displayed—as if stamped by the last impression of 
soul with heaven in view—to remove his callous indifference of death, 
which is too frequently characteristic of his profession. 
June 8, 1849. ours truly, E. R. S. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JUNE 13, 1849. 


Progress of Cholera.—Were it not for the purpose of registering the 
progress of the cholera, as it moves from point to point in this country, it 
would be hardly necessary for us to speak particularly of the disease. Jt 
is the universal topic in high-ways and by-ways, in the parlor and 
kitchen, and is discussed and re-discussed in all the papers and journals, 
from Maine to Mexico. This universality of excitement unquestionably 
peesivesees the people to be preyed upon by the disease. Fear—a rest- 
ess and undecided feeling in regard to determining how to act under the 
influence of a great impending calamity, weakens the powers of resistance, 
and the vital energies give way to a force that might otherwise have been 
readily overcome. 

Cases of cholera have finally been recognized in Boston, but we are not 
apprehensive of much danger. If it is true that a granite region of coun- 
try, thus far in the history of this scourge of modern times, has never 
suffered essentially from its introduction, then there is every reason for 
hoping that New England has no food for the pestilence. In the mean- 
while, it is one of the curiosities of medical literature to examine the di- 
verse theories in regard to the origin and nature of the malady—but suill 
more curious, the thousands of remedies proposed for curing it. One 
prescribes opium, another opium and camphor in combination. Cayenne 
pepper and brandy, essence of peppermint, mustard to the extremities, 
warm baths, extensive and long-continued friction, &c. &c., are among the 
infallibles. But right in the face of this category, up comes the hydro- 
pathists, who have ascertained, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the a 
treatment, offering a prospect of relief, is cold water, scientifically applied. 
Wet sheets, according to their system of defence, fortify poor humanity 
against all assaults of the king of terrors. This doctrine, however, is 
looked upon with profound contempt by the homeopathists, who have no 
kind of difficulty in mastering the most frightful exhibition of symptoms 
with their doses of invisible infinitesimals. Another is steadfastly and 
immovably fixed in the opinion that electro-magetism is the agent nature 
indicates, and that the patient may sit in perfect security in the midst of 
the shafts of death, provided he is furnished with one of the last-con- 
structed machines, Lobelia, under the skilful direction of the Thomso- 


nians, was, also, according to their accounts, never known to fail, however 
terrible the cases might be. But after all, the eclectic treatment is the most 
admirable system of the whole. “ Among the large number of cases treat- 
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ed by the eclectic faculty,” at Cincinnati, according to their Journal for 
May, “ but one death has yet occurred, and that was owing to neglect of 
medical treatment until the last stage of the disease had arrived.” 

Besides the self-styled never-failing modes of cure above enumerated, 
there are the do-nothings, and the constantly doing; to which may be 
added, a multitude which no man can number, who are constantly taking 
some infallible specific. A bottle is always to be found within reach, 
which the defendant is to resort to quite frequently, should he discover any 
extraordinary, unrecognized, startling symptoms. A physician seems no 
way necessary. If the patent composition is exhausted before relief is 
experienced, fill up all remaining space in the stomach with Mrs. Kid- 
der’s diarrhea cordial, which was never known to do any harm. Finally, 
the true Boston system of warfare, quite as effective as any other, if not 
more 80, is to form groups at the corners of the streets, and there boldly 
maintain that the doctors are all humbugs, and the city government is an 
anomalous mixture of old women and asses. 

It is wonderful to witness the transcendant influence of these various 
devices for keeping off the cholera. So long as it is not permitted to 
scourge our city, the partizans of these modes of prevention and cure will 
doubtless raise the whites of their eyes with pious ejaculations of thankful- 
ness that we live in an age of science and common sense !—an epoch in 
which the Asiatic cholera is, by their mode of treatment, made as harm- 
less as the black vomit, of which no one was ever known to die, though 
thousands upon thousands have been frightened to death by its bare en- 
trance into New Orleans and Havana ! 


Philosophy of Medicine.—Dr. Leconte’s address to the graduates of the 
Medical College of Georgia is a good specimen of the author’s powers. 
What he says on the subject of vital phenomena, is not only true, but ele- 
gantly expressed. The prvof-reader deserves to have his ears pinched for 
allowing so many cf cn errors to abound. Perhaps Dr. L. speaks 
too disparagingly of the present state of the science of medicine. Yet 
he says— From these several considerations, 1 think we may safely 
affirm that modern medical science is based on a secure foundation, and 
that it will ultimately attain to a degree of exactness which will be su 
ciently satisfactory to the mind.” The professor is a well-read man. His 
references show that he is a laborious inquirer. 1 


Auscultation and Percussion.—A manual, by M. Barth and M. Henry 
Roger, of the Paris hospitals, translated, with additions, by Francis G. 
Smith, M.D., of Philadelphia, one of the editors of the Medical Examiner, 
seems to be well received: It is intended for a ready assistant in conduct- 
ing examinations of the chest andabdomen. A second edition of a book 
is always a recommendation ; but when it reaches a third and fourth, the 
coast is admitted to be clear, and those interested in it as property begin 
to reap satisfactory advantages from the enterprise. This, therefore, may 
be considered as a prosperous undertaking. And why should it not be? 
In part first, there is an article on auscultation, worth the entire cost of the 
volume. But it is the minute and accurate directions given for making 
investigations, so important to the patient, that gives a value to the manual. 
Those who are ambitious to profit by the experience and researches of 
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others in a difficult branch of medical practice, would derive peculiar ad- 
vunnniges from a study of this translation. Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Wash- 
ington street, have it. | 


Starling Medical College.—On the 17th of February, a discourse was 
delivered before the trustees, faculty, students. and friends of the Starling 
Medical College, at Columbus, Ohio, on the progress and dignity of the 
medical profession, by B. T. Cushing, Esq. The discourse must exceed- 
ingly redound to his reputation as a scholor, and a man of strong intel- 


lectual powers. We have no further knowledge of the gentleman than 
- what is derived from this publication, which is a most erudite, instructive, 


and excellent literary performance. It must be a difficult undertaking for 
a member of the legal profession to exhibit the claims, the value and indis- 
pensable requisitions of either of the other learned professions ; but Mr. 
Cushing has succeeded satisfactorily in this instance, and it is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that he possesses enlarged views, a liberal spirit, 
and, above all, understands the relationship which medicine bears to litera- 
ture, the sciences, and the whole domain of humanity. , 


History and Treatment of Cholera.—An elaborate work has been written 


and now awaits the movement of some enterprising publisher, entitled 


** Records of Cholera Asiatica and its Prodromes; with a full account of 
its origin and causes, post-mortem appearances, &c., with all the material 
facts in relation to the means of prevention and cure, as exhibited in the 
practice of different European and American physicians. To which 
are added two original and important letters upon the subject, addressed to 
the author, and never before published. By Fred. B. Page, M.D., A.M., 
&c. &c.” If there was ever a period when light was required among us 
in the management of this appalling disease, it is at this moment, when 
the plague is insidiously creeping from point to point over this vast 
continent. Dr. Page’s treatise contains the results of his recent experience 
—having been familiar with the disease the last winter at the South—to- 
gether with a valuable digest of the practice of the most eminent and suc- 
cessful practitioners of Europe. It is to be hoped that it will soon be pub- 
lished. The more knowledge we have on the subject, the better armed 
shall we be when overtaken by this greatest scourge of modern times. 


Dental Diseases.—On the authority of the American Society of Dental 
Surgeons, a tabular sheet has been issued, admirably arranged in columns, 
on which the operator may record the precise condition of every tooth he 
may examine, the circumstances belonging to the history of its condition, 
the patient’s age, temperament, &c., to the minutest practical extent. Each 
space has its appropriate indication of what is to be written in it, and thus 
the physical circumstances belonging to the case become a leaf to a book of 
reference—growing perpetually larger from year to year, according to the 
amount of the dentist’s practice. To our gratification these gentlemen 
are collecting an immense amount of useful information on the subject of 
the maladies to which the teeth are incident, at the same time that they 
are elevating and dignifying their profession, 
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Law of Causation.—Messrs. Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New 
York, are the publishers of an anomalous kind of book, bearing the follow- 
ing title, viz., “ Beneficence of design in the problem of evil, vindicated by 
the law of causation in the physical construction of matter. By a Journey- 
man. Tenth Bridgewa'er Treatise.” The author must have unique 
phrenological developments. He reasons independently, and makes it very 
apparent that he isa profound thinker, a student in the pursuit of truth, 
but following the footsteps of no ‘illustrious predecessor.” Had his name 
been given, he would soon have found himself to be in the centre of com- 
motion. As it is not a medical matter, we cannot consistently say much 
beyond this, that the writer is evidently no plagiarist. Whatever he says 
or does, is strictly on his own account. Whether theologians or philoso- 
phers will think it worth while to grope in the dark, with the expectation 
of catching him, remains to be ascertained. We imagine he belongs to the 
medical profession. 


Medical Bulletin.—Messrs. Barrington and Haswell send out twenty 
copies of this periodical for a dollar. Each number is wholly a reprint of 
some good: thing, that has received the approval of the learned in medicine. 
The February number must have been detained in a snowbank, as it did 
not arrive till last week. However, it contains the whole of Rigby on 
Dysmenorrhea, besides lots of advertisements, which show the state of 
the book trade. 


Water-Cure Manual.—A description is given, in this popular 12mo, of 
the various modes of bathing; the hygienic and curative effects of air, 
exercise, clothing, occupation, diet, water, drinking, &c., together with a 
description of diseases and the hydropathic means to be employed—illus- 
trated with cases, &c. &. For one-idea people this is a choice affair, and 
will convince them that water is an irresistible remedy. Joel Shew, M.D., 
is the author—who is treading most perpendicularly in the footsteps of the 
great Priessnitz, the golden-calf of water-worshippers. It is printed beau- 
tifully, as Messrs. Fowler and Wells do all their publications; but we 
don’t think much of it. 


Suture Needle.—The annexed engraving represents the autopsical or 
suture needle, invented by Dr. E. R, Smilie, in 1844, now generally 
adopted in surgical practice for closing wounds, &. :— 


The following description was given at the time by the editor of this 
Journal. “Dr. E. R. Smilie, of Derry, N. H., a gentleman who, in addi- 
tion to those professional attainments which are honored in all communities, 
has a nice mechanical taste, recently devised a suture needle that merits 
the attention of surgeons. Although exceedingly simple, it could be better 
understood with a single glance of the eye than by whole pages of descrip- 
tion. The peculiarities of the instrument are mainly these—that the eye, 
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instead of being at the extremity, is about half an inch from the proximal 
end, varying of course according to the size and length of the needle. 

siotinal poids of the needle is square, and fitted into a steel shank, which 
is neatly inserted into an ivory handle. When threaded, the needle is 
forced through the integument by the handle, and then is drawn from the 
socket, to be re-inserted and pushed onward as before. The fact is, it is 
far easier to sew with it than describe it, and the process is more rapidly — 
accomplished.” 


Preventive Medicine—The Cholera.—Taking drugs when one is in per- 
fect health, to prevent being sick, is like keeping a ship always in the 
dock for fear she might be lost at sea. It is time enough to dose when 
the necessity for it exists. 

Messrs. Little & Co., 104 Hanover street, enterprising druggists, have 
prepared what is called a cholera preventive, from a recipe of Wm. H. 
Williams, M.D., which is recommended to be resorted to when the actual 
symptoms of cholera are manifested, but not before—a physician not yet 
having been called. Dr. Williams makes no secret of the composition, 
and every one may know what he is taking, when he swallows the new 
preparation. It is made of opium, camphor and peppermint, in certain pro- 

rtions that have been ascertained to be beneficial—and when used, as the 
abel directs, would be an anchor of hope, when a person is suddenly at- 
tacked, beyond the reach of medical advice. Dr. Williams is no quack. 


Cholera in Boston.—As already mentioned on another page, the cholera 
has made its appearance in this city. On strict inquiry, however, a few 
cases only have been recognized up to Monday, when the proof-sheets of 
the Journal are revised. Four deaths, only, are registered by it; yet 
quite a number of persons have been attacked, rather severely, but the 
prompt attendance of a physician has soon changed the condition of the 
patient for the better, and a speedy recovery has followed. A tendency 
to a disordered state of the bowels evidently exists, which, if seasonably 
met by medicine jndiciously administered, arrests its further progress. 
Should the disease unfortunately become epidemic, all the facts that can be 
of value to the profession in regard to it, will be noticed. 


Sulphur in Cholera.—Quite an excitement seems to have been produced 
at the West, by the announcement that Drs. Herrick, Blaney and others, 
at Chicago, Ill., have discovered sulphur to be a specific for the cholera. 
We know nothing of the matter except what has reached us through 
the public papers, and of course are unprepared to recommend or con- 
demn the proposed remedy. The physicians named are of high standing 
in the profession—the former being one of the editors of the N. Western 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Further particulars will be made known, 
as soon as received. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Hardenbook, who has been tried so many times for the alleged murder 
of his wife, has been set free.—Prof, Bryan, of Philadelphia, by invitation of the Medical Class of 
the Geneva (N. Y.) Medical College, commenced last week a course of lectures on Physiology. 
He is a leamed, unpretending man, who gives force and character to any subject in which 
ape en the Insane Hospital at Augusta, Me., there were 126 patients on the 31st of March ; 
the whole number under treatment during the year having been 250. ‘There were discharged dur- 
ing the year 105; 60 recovered, 28 improved, 17 unimproved. Deaths, 18.—The Diario states 
that during the five years, from 1842 to 1846, inclusive, there were baptized in the archbishopric of 
Cuba, 13,082 white legitimate children, and 6,412 white illegitimate children, being about 31 per 
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cent.—Mr. Hayes, the distinguished analytical chemist, is about taking up his residence in Boston. 
Dr, C. T. Jackson, also celebrated in the same elevated branch of science, resides in the city of 
Roxbury, but keeps a laboratory in Boston.—A citizen of Newark was seriously affected by inhal- 
ing the gas while mixing ammonia and chloride of lime, to purify his store. He continued senseless 
for two hours.—The annual meeting of the Medical Superintendents of Lunatic Hospitals in the 
United States, took place recently at Utica, N. Y., Dr. Awl, of Columbus, Ohio, pres Fs 
They meet next year in Boston.—The course of Lectures in the Medical Schoo! of Maine for 1849, 
closed on the 19th of May. Fourteen young gentlemen passed a successful examination for the 
degree of M.D.—There are 520 practitioners of medicine in the State of New Hampshire. 


Adulteration of Cod-liver Oil—To THE Epitor. Sir,—1 submit the following facts to 
you, in order that they may receive (if you think advisable) some notice in your Journal. From 
information which I have recently acquired, on a visit to several fishing places on our coast, I have 
abundant proof that ill-dis persons are procuring oil from the livers of pollock, and other 
fish, for the purpose of offering it for sale in this city as pure cod-liver oil. Also that a concern 
in this city, who are dealers in whale, lard, and other oils, have stated that the use of cod-liver 
oil, as a medicinal agent, is all a humbug, and that they are “‘ going in for making money while 
the excitement lasts ;’ and to favor appearances, occasionally procure a few cod Mvers to blind 
the eyes of others. There are those, also, who, | fear, will, from their knowledge of mixing oils, 
resort to this deception, pretending to sell a pure article, because it is of handsome appearance— 
which is no proof of its genuineness, as the color will vary in the oil from different lots of livers, 
that are fresh and sweet, although in the spring and summer the oil will be somewhat darker in 
color than at other seasons. This [ am convinced of, from personal experience of three years in 
the manufacture of the cod-liver oil. In the above statement, I do not implicate any druggist 
or apothecary in the adulteration of the oil. 


Respectfull rs 
Boston, May, 1849. Souruer. 


Register of Cases in which Ether was employed at Morton’s Letheon Dental 
Establishment, 19 Tremont Row, for the week ending June 8, 1849. 


Number of |Quantity/Time of | Time of , Pulse at 
Sex. Ate. Teeth jof Insensi- Temperament. | commene. Remarks. 
ek: extracted. | used. | bility. | covery. and end. a 
Male. | 17 1 loz | 3m. ogee Sanguine. | 80—60 |Quiet and pleasant 
dreams. 
* 19 1 1 1 | 2m. 100—100} Quiet. 
“ 61 51 1 4 1 2 Common health | 120—80 | Perfectly quiet. 
" 30 1 3 5 6s | 64—80 
Female.| 25 13 2 3 6 6 160—100 Unpleasant dreams 
Male. | 25 1 14 4 l 80—80 | Quiet. 
8 10 1 3 100 
Male. 40 1 | Weakly. 120 


Erratum.—tIn the third paragraph on page 363, last number, and in the second line of that 

om after the word circumstances, occur the words stated by him. In the proof the words 
soe Italicized were included in brackets. They were introduced to distinguish the. circumstances 
referred to by A. S. from those contained in the paragraph immediately preceding, and on the 
363d page. | W. C. 


Marriep,—At New York, Dr. S. Simpson. of the U.S. Army, to Miss H. St. John.—At 
Memphis, Tenn., Geo. A Smith, M.D., to Miss K. Wormley.—Dr. Harvey Jewett, of Northboro’, 
Mass., to Miss S. A. Lawrence—Wm. H. Bradley, M.D., of Lowell, Mass., to Miss D. L. 
Hinckley —In Washington, Me., John B. Walker, M.D., to Miss Burtha Ellen Rust. 


_ Drep,—At St, Louis, Dr. Waterman Sweet, of Florida, N. Y., of cholera —At Roxbury, Mass. 
Dr. Samuel Rogers, 40. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending June 8th, 65.—Males, 32—females, 33,— 
Of consumption, 9—searlet fever, 8—old age, 3—cholera, 4—dropsy on the brain, 3—dro MA 3 
—infantile, 5—<isease of the brain, 4—convulsions, 3—typhus fever, l—lung fever, 4—debility, 

tro-enteritis, 1—erysipelas, 1—cauker, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 2—measles, 2—in- 
flammation of the lungs, 1—varioloid, 1—accidental, 1—drowned, 1—phthisis, 1—cancer internal, 
1—complication of disorders, 1—pleurisy, 2—disease of the liver, 1. 

Under 5 years, 26—between 5 and 20 years, 10—between 20 and 40 years, 13—between 40 

and 60 years, 9—~over 60 years, 7. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—A paper on Prussiate of Iron, and one on Domestic Medicines, have 
been received. 
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Stanpine CommitteEs oF THE AmericAN Mepicat Association.—The 
following isa list of these Committees, as corrected by the nominating 
committee, after the vacancies created by resignation had been filled. It is 
copied from the June number of the Philadelphia Medical Examiner, with 
several corrections of names misprinted in the list as there published :— 

Committee on Medical Science.—Dr. Usher Parsons, Providence, R. I., 
Chairman. Drs. J. Bigelow, Boston; J. B. S. Jackson, Boston; A. B 
Malcolm, Dubuque, Iowa; James Moultrie, Charleston, S. C.; G. Emer- 
son, Philadelphia ; D. King, Newport, R. I. : 

Committee on Practical Medicine.—Dr. J. K. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
Chairman. Drs. R. La Roche, Philadelphia; F. West, Philadelphia; J. 
A. Swett, New York; B. R. Jones, New Orleans; R. D. Arnold, Savan- 
nah ; Smith, Indiana. 


Committee on Surgery.—Dr. R. D. Mussey, Cincinnati, Chairman. 
Drs. W. M. Awl, Columbus, Ohio; A. B. Shipman, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
G. Fox, Philadelphia; L. A. Dugas, Augusta, Ga. ; S. Parkman, Boston ; 
J. R. Wood, New York. 

Committee on Obstetrics.—Dr. T. G. Prioleau, Charleston, S. C., Chair- 
man. Drs. L. D. Ford, Augusta, Ga.; Robert Lebby, Charleston, S. C. ; 
Josiah Bartlett, Stratham, N. H.; H. F. Askew, Wilmington, Del. ; John 
Evans, Chicago, Ill. ; Isaac Lincoln, Brunswick, Me. 

Committee on Medical Education.—Dr. J. Roby, Baltimore, Md., Chair- 
man. Drs. Blatchford, Troy, N. ¥.; G.C. M. Roberts, Baltimore; R. 
W. Sylvester, Norfolk, Va.; F. A. Ramsay, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Geor 
Sumner, Hartford, Conn.; W. H. Rockwell, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Committee on Medical Literature.—Dr. Alfred Stillé, Philadelphia, 
Chairman. Drs. F.G. Smith, Philadelphia; T. H. Yardley, Philadel- 
yes P. C. Gaillard, Charleston, S. C.; A. T. Morris, Montgomery, Ala. ; 

. Fithian, Woodbury, N. J.; J. B. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Committee on Publication —Dr. I. Hays, Philadelphia, Chairman. Drs. 
A. Stillé, Philadelphia ; Henry I. Bowditch, Boston; D. F. Condie, Phil- 
adelphia; B. F. Barker, Norwich, Conn.; Isaac Wood, New York; N. 
J. Pittman, Rocky Mt, N. C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Forensic Medicine.—Dr. A. H. Stevens, N. Y., Chairman. 
Drs. Luther V. Bell, Boston; Pliny Earle, New York; W. H. Rockwell, 


Vt. ; Robert Watts, jr., New York; R. S. Steuart, Baltimore ; J. Knight, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Committee on Indigenous Botany and Materia Medica.—Dr. Eli Ives, 
New Haven, Chairman.—Drs. G. L. Corbin, Warwick Co., Va.; H. R 
Frost, Charleston, S. C.; W. H. Davis, Baltimore; B. B. Lenoir, Roane 
Co., Tenn. ; W. B. Cochran, Middleburg, Va.; J. P. Harrison, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Committee on Hygiene.—Dr. J. M. Smith, N. Y., Chairman. Drs. A. 
K. Gardner, New York; E. Jarvis, Dorchester, Mass.; A. G. M. Cooke, 
Norfolk, Va.; A. S. Holmes, St. Louis, Mo. ; G. Emerson, Philadelphia ; 
J. C. Simonds, New Orleans. 


The Committee recommended Cincinnati as the next place of meeting, 
and the following as the Committee of arienerecits :—Dr. Drake, Chair- 


man; Drs. Dodge, Judkins, Rives, Lawson, Richards, and Strader, all of 
Cincinnati. 


q 
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